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LOVE AND SKATING. 

The moon was looking brightly out, 

The stars all gleeful dancing, 
While all along the snow-bound shore 

The giant trees seemed prancing. 

A night for glad, exultant love ; 

For wooing and for winning. 
The little god with well-aqched bow, 

Sent shafts at random spinning. 

Soft mittened hands close held in mine 

Set all my nerves a-quiver : 
The blood went tingling through my veins, 

While skating down the river. 

The roaring flames leaped madly up, 

The sparks fell in a shower : 
With jealous care I guarded Nell 

From their consuming power. 

But skating sparks, not burning ones, 
Were doomed to bring me sorrow ; 

For Nell went gliding off with one, 
And jilted me, the morrow. 

Then fiercely skated I alone, 
My sorrow mutely nursing, 
. The treach'rous, witching, skating girls. 
In my stern anger cursing : 

" The ice is their true counterpart, 
Alluring, smooth and glowing, 

Yet, surging coldly underneath 
Is Death's dark current flowing. 

" So sparkling, trusting, glad and gay. 

They skim with us the river : 
They lure our willing hearts away, 

Then turn and freeze the giver. 

" Deceitful, graceful, skating girls! 

I'll shun you all forever ; 
And, scornfully, alone I'll glide 

Adown life's frozen river." 

Thus, musing, I moved slowly on, — ' 

How weary, I was growing, 
The waspish frost assailed my ears, 

From arctic ice-cliffs blowing. 

A rippling laugh, a breezy rush — 

A pleasant, furry flutter, 
And Kittie Clyde was by my side, 

My aunt's adopted daughter. 

Her great brown eyes flashed into mine, 

Full of a starry shining. 
" O, Hal, you awful cloud," she cried, 

" Come, show your ' silver lining! ' " 

She fluttered round me like a bird, 
Wrapped in her snowy ermine : 

What thoughts within her bosom stirred 
I could not well determine. 

Her face was like the rosy glow 

That heralds in the morning : 
I knew her heart was pure as snow, 

Her life asked no adorning. 

A tiny glove fell at my feet — 
She challenged me to catch her: 

Her skating skill was something rare, 
No other lass could match her. 

Away she flew like white-winged bird, 
Back flinging me her laughter ; 

I picked the dainty gauntlet up, 
And swiftly followed after. 

Her hair like golden pennon streamed, 
Her white-plumed hat from under ; 

She flashed electric o'er the ice, 
I boomed along like thunder. 

In swiftest run between'two points / 

The winning had been easy ; 
But skating .to a flying goal, 

To say the least, was breezy. 

(Did e'er you chase a butterfly 
Through fields of scented clover, 

And weary sit, with empty hands, 
When the vain flight was over ?) 

Straight forward she would shoot awhile, 

Like swiftly bounding arrow ; 
But when I heard her quick-drawn breath, - 

The space had grown so narrow, — 



Something went by me like a flash 

And she was gone ! — O, whither "> 
I turned ; in seeming unconcern 

She skated hither, thither ! 

She doubled, curved, and shot ahead, ,, 

My wits were in confusion ; 
The north wind's stinging wasps were hived, 

The cold was a delusion. 

Her ostrich plume stayed in my hand, 
Once, when I grasped and missed her; 

But she was rods away, at once — 
The very wild winds' sister ! 

I dimly saw, all up and down, 

That eager groups were waiting ; 
Our race, like Gilpin's, betted on, 
Ours was the only skating. 

I knew, at length, that Kittie's zeal 

Was fading, surely waning ; 
Courage ! the bird I soon would hold, 

Yes, truly, I was gaining ! 

But, suddenly she wheeled about, 

With radiant face to greet me^ 
" Why, Hal ! how slow you are ! " she cried, 

" Poor fellow, couldn't you beat me?" 

" I've won," I cried, " Miss Kittie Clyde! 

Your strength has all abated ! " 
" The match," quoth she, " was not of strength, 

For proof of skill I skated ! " 

•Just then, with shamed and drooping face, 
Those watching crowds she heeded : 

" Oh ! shield me, Hal, from their sharp eyes ! " 
Her starry ones mute pleaded. 

So, with her hand tight clasped in mine, 

We skated down the river. 
O, blessed spark that lured one Nell 

Away from me forever ! 

For Kittie's eyes with softened light 

Now shine within my dwelling : 
I feel their glow within my heart, 

It crowns the tale I'm telling! 

Thus, skating down the years we glide 

Through every shade of weather ; 
And whether fair, or whether foul, 

We meet it both together ! —F. A. Blaisdell. 



THE FLUTE-TORTURES OF RAPHAEL 
MENGS. 

From the German of Elise Polko. 

One evening during the spring of 1745 a company 
of musical friends and lovers of art had assembled at 
the hospitable house of Sylvester, the court painter 
of Saxony, to meet the celebrated Domenico Anni- 
bali, whose distinguished appearance and sweet voice 
at that time enchanted all Dresden, and threw even 
the queen of the opera, the proud Faustina Hasse, 
and the charming Molteni, quite into the background. 
The proper hour for the arrival of the guests had not 
yet come ; and only a few intimate friends of Sylves- 
ter's, among them the highly gifted court composer, 
Adolph Hasse, sat talking together in front of the 
music-room, upon a garden terrace which overlooked 
that portion of the Elbe where lay the so-called Ital- 
ian Village, a true art colony and a little nest for for- 
eign as well as for native singing-birds, musicians and 
actors. The trees were in leaf, and spring touched 
with a magical beauty the whole country. One per- 
ceived everywhere the tender green, the delicate buds, 
the early violets, and that faint, intoxicating perfume 
which is only exhaled from the first spring blossoms. 

The moon was rising, and cast its shimmering veil 
proudly and tenderly over this young beauty, adding 
a charm to the whole scene, while from the last house 
in the Italian Village was heard the trembling tones 
of a flute which mingled with the entrancing song of 
a nightingale that was singing among the bushes in 
the garden. 

The conversation of the friends upon the terrace 
was suddenly interrupted in a singular manner. 

" Oh ! my friends, am I compelled even here to lis- 
ten to a flute ? " cried a young and strikingly hand- 
some man, rising as if violently excited. "Allow me 
to go into the house. I can not bear it." 

It was the talented artist, Franz Maron, of Vienna, 
who had just returned from Rome, and was making a 
short stay in Dresden, in order to visit his old friend 
Sylvester. 

" But, amico mio, one must always encounter a flute, 
so long as there are melancholy lovers in the world ! " 
said Sylvester, compassionately. " Conceal yourself 



for a while in my studio ; there at least you will not 
hear it so-distinctly. That zealous student over there 
torments me frequently; he is the old, half-witted 
musician and enamel painter, Ishmael Mengs, a lonely 
misanthrope, who will have nothing to do with his 
kind, and can only be enticed out of his den by the 
promise of music. You will see him here this even- 
ing, as Domenico Annibali is the enchanter who pos- 
sesses the power to draw him hither. He himself 
plays tolerably well upon the flute ; but he appears, as 
just now, to give lessons to some unfortunate pupil 
wholly destitute of talent. The sounds are truly dole- 
ful ; and then, after every difficult passage, or badly 
executed trill, his expostulations and scoldings are 
wafted across to me. How often have I anathema- 
tized this neighbor of mine ; and yet he interests me, 
too, this curious fellow, with his sinister look and 
manner. But his eyes and features form a really 
splendid study for our pencils ; and who knows if he 
may not please even you, Maron, notwithstanding his 
flute, and that in the end you may not entreat him to 
sit to you as a study for a patriarch or prophet ? " 

The young artist only shook his head in a melan- 
choly and slightly impatient manner, upon the con- 
clusion of this long discourse, and disappeared into 
Sylvester's studio, which was next to the music- 
room. 

" What is the matter with him ? " asked Domenico 
Annibali and Adolph Hasse, at the same instant. 

" Ah ! it is only a romantic story, but one that has 
made him ill and entirely unfitted him for work. He 
has lost a beloved one ! — " 

" How enviably young he must be, if he still grieves 
over it," laughed Annibali. 

"The poor man," sighed Hasse, gently, while the 
thoughtful expression in his beautiful eyes became 
still deeper. " Is she dead — or — " Here his voice 
failed, and a look of passionate pain crossed his face. 

" She is simply lost to sight. He knows not where 
she is, and in his despair has now conceived the in- 
sane idea of seeking for her over the whole earth." 

" Fool ! How does he know that if he should find 
her he would not have had only his trouble for his 
pains?" murmured Annibali. "Where did he lose 
her?" 

" In Rome ; and there he at last decided that she 
must have returned to Germany." 

"Was she a German ? Ah ! then he may yet hope, 
for the Germans are faithful," exclaimed Hasse, ear- 
nestly. " But tell us as much as is allowable of this 
sad story. Perhaps we can all help to seek for the 
stolen one." 

" It is no secret ; you may hear it all, and the story 
is soon told," replied Sylvester, as he filled their 
glasses. 

" My young friend lived in the Quartier Georgio, in 
Rome, during the period of his student life, and vis- 
ited the Vatican as diligently as does every zealous 
student who is in love with his profession, there to 
dream over the highest models, < to wonder and to 
learn. One day, as he entered the stanze of Raphael, 
he noticed a little group sitting at a small table draw- 
ing, and who did not even raise their eyes as he ap- 
proached, so deeply absorbed were they in their 
work. Apparently they were brother and sisters. 
The boy was scarcely eighteen years old, and very 
handsome, while the two sisters were evidently 
younger. The elder of the girls seemed to exercise 
a supervision over the others, for her graceful head 
was often bent over their work, with an expression 
of anxiety, and the only words she addressed to 
those opposite to her were from time to time a has- 
tily whispered 'Fa presto* 

"Our young friend, the artist, was astonished at 
the beauty of these clover-leaves, and never wearied 
of admiring them. There was a peculiar charm in 
the features of the two elder: the youngest had light 
hair and blue eyes, and the others by contrast ap- 
peared very dark, The most delicate profiles, be- 
witchingly curved lips, dark brown eyes with heavy 
lids fringed with long lashes, beautiful brows and 
rich black hair, enchanted the eyes of the artist. 

"They worked continuously without interruption, 
almost without motion, and with the exception of the 
oft-repeated ' Fa presto* one heard no sound from the 
little party. There was something very pathetic in 
the expression of gravity combined with utter joy- 
lessness that rested upon all these young faces, mak- 
ing them seem much older than they really were; 
and one could not fail to notice the striking poverty 
of their dress. When the artist left the palace, in 
order to take some refreshment at his modest lodg- 
ing, the brother and sisters remained and partook of 
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their frugal lunch in the same corner; and when 
evening came and he collected his artist's materials 
together, he left them still industriously working. 

" One morning, soon after the first meeting, urged 
by a feverish curiosity to learn something more about 
this singular party, the artist came so early, and re- 
mained so late, that he saw the tyrant who exercised 
authority over the sisters and brother: namely, as he 
related to me, a dark, stern man of about fifty years 
of age, and at whose entrance all the beautiful eyes 
were timidly raised toward his frowning countenance. 
In the morning he divided their tasks among them, 
and in the evening saw that they had been fulfilled. 
His arrival was evidently awaited with much fear by 
all three. He spoke a harsh Italian, and my young 
friend insists that once the little blonde answered 
him in German. 

" Maron described him almost as a cruel enchanter 
of the olden fairy tales, who captured and then tor- 
mented beautiful children, and curiously enough his 
description always reminds me of Ishmael Mengs, for 
he could well play such a rdle ; but he has no wife 
nor children — indeed, he came to us from Copen- 
hagen a desolate widower. 

" In the course of time, Franz Maron ventured 
gradually to approach the brother and sisters; for 
later he met them in the Sistine Chapel and in the 
Belvedere Court, everywhere equally unwearied in 
their work. But each attempt at conversation was 
met with such a look of apprehension on the part of 
the sisters, and such cold reserve of manner from the 
brother, that the young artist felt himself repulsed, 
and was obliged to content himself with stopping for 
a moment in passing to wonder at and admire the 
beauty and correctness of their sketches. In so 
doing he learned always skillfully to take his place 
opposite the elder sister, and could thus observe 
every motion of the long, black lashes ; and some- 
times she would raise her eyes and allow a quick, 
furtive glance to fall upon her silent worshiper, our 
young friend. 

" I should like to see the woman who could long 
remain unmoved by the admiration of such a hand- 
some fellow. Gradually these two happy ones looked 
longer and deeper into each other's eyes, until at 
length the soul revealed the secret that as yet had 
not found words, and the wonderful flower of love 
bloomed for them. But, notwithstanding this happi- 
ness, he could come no nearer to his beloved one, 
and was forced to be contented with following the 
youthful figures every evening secretly, at a distance, 
until they disappeared with their tormentor, in the 
dark entrance of a small house, where the strange 
man lived with his wards and one deaf old servant. 
Then, as one exiled, Maron would remain standing 
always in the same spot, silently hoping that he 
might see the shadow of the lovely girl once more 
cross the window. The tones of a flute were then 
heard until far into the night, sounding often as the 
exercise of some martyred pupil, and yet again as 
the composition of a master. And while the flute 
was being played, a window in the upper story was 
opened so softly that one could scarcely hear it, and 
a small hand would let fall a rose, a sweet, silent 
greeting — that was all. It was indeed all a mystery, 
everything connected with the whole party ; and just 
as the first smiles of this charming maiden had greeted 
him, just as a thousand foolish plans of; tearing them 
from the captivity of their secret tyrant had arisen 
in his mind, the brother and sisters, with their tor- 
mentor, suddenly disappeared without leaving the 
slightest clew by which they could be traced. 

" My friend sought for them throughout the Eter- 
nal City, and despairingly asked questions about 
them in all possible places; but in vain. No one 
could give him any tidings of the lost ones. Many 
remembered to have seen the strange man, and the 
beautiful children, but no one knew their name or 
where they had lived; they only knew that they 
came from that far-off land where bears and eter/ial 
snow abound, and that they had also been in Ger- 
many. This sorrow has driven our poor Maron away 
from Rome and rendered him so hopelessly sad that 
until now not even his beloved art has afforded him 
the slightest comfort. He is at length on his way to 
his native home, the gay Vienna ; but returns to it, I 
fear, desponding and without hope for the future. 
His imagination paints unceasingly the most fright- 
ful pictures. He believes his beloved to be num- 
bered no more among the living, but to have been 
secretly murdered in the most cruel manner by the 
monster who through some dark fatality had become 
her master. This is my young friend's sad story, and 



you can readily imagine that the tones of a flute must 
ever remind him, in the most distressing manner, of 
his lost one." C 

An hour later, and no one bestowed a thougnt upon 
this melancholy tale. Brilliant and lively guests filled 
the rooms of the court painter; beautiful women and 
distinguished men laughed and chatted together; 
velvet, satin, and waves of lace rustled here and there, 
and the celebrated Domenico Annibali sang a new 
aria, by the young Italian composer, Adolfati, with 
the full charm of one educated after the method 
of Bernacchi's school, and with the melting tones of 
his incomparable voice. In the darkest corner of 
the music-room sat Franz Maron, resting his care- 
worn brow upon his hands. After the last notes had 
died away, there was a moving to and fro, and merry 
whispering, as lovely lips congratulated the singer, 
and beautiful eyes sought his. Even Faustina Hasse, 
la divina, had a word of praise for him, and the little 
Molteni allowed him to kiss her hand. Scarcely had 
the storm of applause subsided when a man of re- 
markable appearance made his way through the 
crowd toward the singer and lightly touched his arm. 
A pair of wild, sparkling eyes met Annibali's aston- 
ished look. A strange, yet well-formed head ap- 
peared before him, and a tall, slender figure stood, as 
if it had suddenly arisen out of the ground, close be- 
side him. 

" I beg of you to sing that magnificent aria once 
more," he asked in almost breathless voice. " I came 
unfortunately, too late. A stupid pupil who will not 
learn anything detained me so that I have only heard 
the last part of your wonderful song. I will give you 
whatever you ask if I can only hear the whole of that 
air, and I should like to throw my flute into the Elbe 
since I have heard your exquisite voice." 

" Who are you ? Do you know, I think that I shall 
hold you to your promise ? " said the singer, laugh- 
ingly. 

" I am Ishmael Mengs," was the reply. " Say what 
you would like, and what I can do for you/' 

Before Annibali could reply, there was a confused 
noise just behind him. The women screamed and 
the men crowded forward. Something surprising 
had happened. The young artist, Franz Maron, had 
suddenly fainted ! The startled group gradually dis- 
persed, as there was no occasion for alarm, or indeed 
that the gayety of the evening should in the least be 
interrupted, as it was only a slight fainting-fit from 
which the invalid quickly recovered. They carried 
him into Sylvester's studio, and only Annibali and 
the master of the house remained with him. 

The little scene, however, caused quite a sensation, 
for although few knew the artist, yet the melancholy 
style of his beauty had in the course of the evening 
not remained unnoticed ; and the women, especially, 
professed themselves interested in his pale and 
troubled countenance. The famous singer himself 
undertook to allay the excitement, and declared that 
the young artist was already quite himself, and hoped 
to be able in a short time to rejoin them. All felt 
themselves reassured, and the, conversation turned 
upon other subjects, and universal pleasure was ex- 
pressed when it was known that Annibali was about 
to repeat the beautiful aria of Adolfati's. 

Hasse had already taken his seat at the piano, when 
the singer, who seemed quite excited, bent down and 
whispered: "The clew to Maron's beloved one is 
found. Ishmael Mengs has given me, as the price of 
the aria, permission to visit him and to see his chil- 
dren, for our young friend has discovered in him the 
master and guardian of the party that he met in 
Rome." 

A few days afterward a wonderful report was cir- 
culated in Dresden — a tale of most cruel tyranny 
exercised by a father and master. Only the nearest 
neighbors had ever known of the existence of a son 
and two daughters, whom the avaricious father had 
determined should, at the cost of any sacrifice, be- 
come distinguished artists. To the celebrated singer 
was it now given to break open the fast-closed doors 
and to liberate the youthful prisoners. 

It was indeed a prison where he found these pa- 
tient victims of their father's arbitrary will. They 
sat in a small, narrow room, looking down upon a 
courtyard, drawing and painting, as of old in the Bel- 
vedere Court and in the Sistine Chapel. When the 
stranger entered he received no greeting, and his sal- 
utation was not returned until the stern father had 
given his children permission to speak. Annibali 
gazed with the greatest admiration upon the sketches 
and crayons which the brother and sisters spread 
before him, and at his urgent request the young Ra- I 



phael rapidly drew in crayon a speaking likeness of 
him. With this portrait the singer hastened to his 
particular patron, Count Briihl, who listened with as- 
tonishment to the story of the discovery of the won- 
derful children. 

At a sign from the all-powerful minister the prison 
walls vanished forever, and light, air, and liberty sur- 
rounded the young captives. It was a day of great 
excitement for all Dresden when the sisters and 
brother were presented at court for the first time. 

The Elector commanded that the young Raphael 
should have an easel placed in one of the rooms of 
the castle, and he himself proposed to sit for his por- 
trait. The Electoress provided a wardrobe for the 
sisters Theresa and Julia Mengs; and they looked 
very lovely when they appeared before their protec- 
toress, seeming somewhat as ransomed princesses 
who had come to take possession again of their 
crowns. The Electoress had called them her little 
daughters, and wished them to be arrayed in accord- 
ance with the prevailing mode. Their hair was artis- 
tically arranged and dressed with powder, and they 
wore long trailing gowns of a light green color, 
puffed and looped with knots of ribbon. Their ap- 
pearance excited universal admiration, and it became 
at once the fashion for the nobility to affect an inter- 
est in behalf of the sisters and brother. 

The attention of a whole city was now concentrated 
upon Theresa's silent love ; ( and all found something 
unspeakably touching in the .'romance of these two 
young hearts, and declared the fidelity of the lovers 
to be deserving of the highest reward. And here 
the Electoress herself undertook the part of a medi- 
ator, so that in one month after the release of the 
brother and sisters, the happ) r young pair, Theresa 
and Maron, were united. 

And Raphael; — his fortune was made. He was ad- 
mired by all women for his handsome and melan- 
choly countenance ; and every one, the most beautiful 
as well as the ugliest, wished to sit to him for her 
portrait. Ishmael Mengs saw his ambitious plans 
fulfilled in the most brilliant manner, for his son's 
fame spread itself over the world. 

Now, for the first time, the children's tongues 
were loosened, and terrible confessions of a severity 
without an equal were whispered from ear to ear. 
The father had forced his children to work, by de- 
priving them of the most necessary clothing, and 
only in the evening did they venture to breathe the 
fresh air. Then they would flutter as shy night- 
moths around the gardens and splendid houses, to 
gaze longingly at all the magnificence which seemed 
to them so fairy-like ; or else they would sit on the 
shore of the Elbe, so close to the water that the 
waves often splashed over the little feet encased in 
the old torn shoes, as they softly pictured to each 
other the sweet story of the future days of artistic 
fame, when they should be able to dress as other 
people, to associate with companions, to gather beau- 
tiful flowers, and also be able to sleep without in- 
terruption until they should awaken of themselves. 
Their life was always the same, wherever they might 
be : in Italy or Germany, it mattered not, they knew 
no other. Their mother died when they were very 
.young, and none of the children could remember 
ever having played. The pencil was placed between 
their little fingers at a very early age, and the stern 
drawing-lessons followed in their childhood. Then, 
later, came the study of perspective, the mixing of 
colors, the drawing in chalk by day and modeling 
figures by night ; and if the task was not faultlessly 
fulfilled, there followed the punishment with the . 
dreaded whip. And yet all this the young Raphael 
would have endured without a murmur, if one tor- 
ment had not been added — the hated lessons upon 
the flute. " If the youth can not become a great 
painter, I will at least make him an honest musi- 
cian," was a common saying of his father's; and 
hence each evening Ishmael Mengs would give him 
a lesson upon his favorite instrument, the flute. The 
boy, who otherwise was accustomed to yield the 
most implicit obedience, in this case begged his 
father with many tears to release him from this suf- . 
fering, and promised to work with his pencil with re- 
doubled diligence. But it was all in vain. His sisters 
ventured to plead for him, and even offered them- 
selves as substitutes for the little martyr. It was 
equally useless, and the lessons were given with a 
mixture of pleasure and severity. Ishmael Mengs, 
who at other times was so unmerciful, was as music- 
master disposed to be more patient and indulgent ; 
for a soft spot was then touched in his hard heart, 
and a flower bloomed in the stony soil of his nature 
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— the passionate love of music. It was indeed his 
Achilles tendon, and whatever touched that awak- 
ened the better feelings of his heart. 

As Augustus III. stood near the easel of the eight- 
een-year-old Raphael, who had just completed a 
bright, laughing portrait of the Elector in the space 
of two hours, he desired him to ask a favor of him in 
the presence of the Electoress and her ladies, the 
court prince and his consort, the Count Briihl, the 
clever court confessor, Father Guerini, and the circle 
of brilliant courtiers who crowded around in admira- 
tion of such rare talent. "And whatever you ask 
shall be granted," he said. 

Then Raphael Mengs raised his beautiful, sad eyes, 
with childish frankness, to the face of his powerful 
protector. 

"Ah!" said he, "only command that my father 
shall never make me play upon the flute again." 

How the gay ladies and gentlemen of the court 
laughed. But Father Guerini laid his hand gently 



upon the dark curls of the youth, and said smil- 
ingly, as he turned toward the Elector : " Surely the 
little one deserves for such humility to become court 
painter." And the "little one" became in reality, in 
his eighteenth year, court painter to Augustus III., 
and never again was forced to play upon a flute. 

Later, when in the zenith of his fame as an artist, 
Raphael Mengs painted his celebrated frescoes in 
the Villa Albani, beyond the Porta Solari, in Rome, 
he frequently remembered those painful studies of 
his youth. In the midst of all the goddesses of a 
shining Parnassus, one recognizes the likenesses of 
his beautiful wife, Marguerita, and of his lovely sis- 
ters ; and there appears also the charming figure of a 
shy child who is receiving instruction upon the flute 
from one of the goddesses. 

This group survives until now, in the freshest col- 
ors, at once a sorrowful and glad remembrance of 
the unhappy days of his childhood and of the les- 
sons upon the dreaded flute. — A. B. Ncilson. 



A TRIO OF FINE PICTURES. 



It used to be an adage commonly believed, that 
men of genius, if they raised children at all, usually 
only raised them in dwarfed and stinted proportions, 
with little life and less vivacity. But late years have 
done much to disprove the whole idea ; and certainly 
there is a strong additional disproof shown in the pic- 
ture on our first page, " The New Doll." The young 
lady holding the treasure is the daughter of Edmond 
About, the distinguished French novelist and feuille- 
tonist ; and our readers will lie under obligations to 
that favorite artist, Mr. John S. Davis (who also con- 
tributes several other fine pictures in the number), 
for having sketched the happy incipient mother, one 
day in the conservatory of the author's residence, 
which chanced to be very near his own. About's 
daughter has all the elements of life and health : let 
us hope as much for the newly enthroned doll, which, 
to be candid, has something of a pinched look about 



